Strategies of Violence and Restraint 


Governments and rebel groups vary considerably in the extent to which they 
use violence against civilians. At one end of the spectrum of violence, some 
governments and rebel groups use almost no deliberate violence against civil- 
ians; some even actively restrain their soldiers from committing acts of violence 
against civilians. At the other end of the spectrum of violence, some govern- 
ments and rebel groups perpetrate severe atrocities against civilians, commit- 
ting grave breaches of international humanitarian law while devastating 
civilian targets and imposing high civilian casualties. 





Governments and rebel groups carefully weigh the costs and benefits of 
engaging in violence against civilians, making strategic calculations about 
whether to engage in violence as well as about which strategy of violence to 
adopt. This strategic calculation takes place in the shadow of international law, 
with international human rights and humanitarian norms setting standards of 
appropriate conduct during wartime - in particular, prohibiting deliberate 
attacks on civilians. Belligerents who abide by these standards can use their 
good behavior to lobby domestic and international actors for support. Thus, 
restraint is often a deliberate strategic choice in civil war, with governments and 
rebel groups abiding by international legal standards and eschewing direct 
attacks on civilians to win support from domestic and international audiences. 
Violence against civilians, too, is strategic. Governments and rebel groups 
calculate the extent to which violence against civilians will help them to 
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accomplish their political goals, but belligerents make these calculations with 
the knowledge that violence can cost them the support of both domestic and 
international constituencies. 

How a belligerent weighs these domestic and international costs of violence 
varies depending on the belligerent’s relationship with its own domestic and 
international constituencies. Some governments and rebel groups need support 
from broad domestic and international constituencies; these governments and 
rebel groups are likely to exercise restraint rather than risk domestic and 
international backlash by engaging in brutal violence against civilians. Govern- 
ments and rebel groups with narrower domestic and international constitu- 
encies are less likely to exercise restraint; these governments and rebel groups 
have fewer constraints on their behavior, and the costs of engaging in violence 
are lower. 

Among belligerents that target civilians, strategies of violence vary consider- 
ably, with some belligerents using violence (1) to control civilians and thereby 
control territory, (2) to cleanse territory of a particular ethnic or religious 
group, or (3) to terrorize the opponent’s civilian constituents and thereby 
coerce the opponent into making concessions. A belligerent’s choice among 
these strategies of violence depends on how the belligerent weighs the benefits 
of violence. While belligerents weigh the costs of violence considering their 
relationship with their own domestic and international constituents, belliger- 
ents evaluate the benefits of violence based on an assessment of their opponent’s 
relationship to its constituents. The greater the civilian support for the oppon- 
ent in the disputed territory, the greater the incentive to use violence to control 
these hostile civilians. The smaller and more geographically concentrated the 
opponent’s civilian constituency, the more feasible it is to eliminate this con- 
stituency entirely, through cleansing. And the greater the opponent’s sensitivity 
to losses among its civilian constituents, the more appealing a strategy of 
terrorism becomes, given the likelihood that the opponent will respond to 
violence by making concessions. 

This chapter proceeds in five sections. The first section, The Character of 
Violence in Civil Wars, makes the case that much of the violence that belli- 
gerents direct against civilians during civil war is strategically motivated. 
I also argue that restraint is often a deliberate strategy in civil war. The second 
section, The Costs of Violence and the Incentives for Restraint, focuses on the 
distinction between strategies of violence and strategies of restraint, asking 
why some governments and rebel groups do not engage in deliberate attacks 
on civilians, instead directing their violence primarily at the opponent’s mili- 
tary. The third section, How Does Violence Vary?, develops a conceptual 
framework for understanding how violence varies across cases of civil war. 
I distinguish between three strategies of violence: (1) violence to control 
territory, (2) violence to cleanse territory, and (3) violence to terrorize the 
opponent’s civilian constituents and force concessions from the opponent. 
The fourth section, The Benefits of Violence, focuses on this variation in 
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violence, asking why belligerents choose strategies of control, cleansing, or 
terrorism. Finally, Alternative Explanations for Violence and Restraint exam- 
ines alternative explanations for variation in wartime violence against 
civilians. 


THE CHARACTER OF VIOLENCE IN CIVIL WARS 


All civil wars, by definition, involve violence directed at the opponent’s 
military forces." Attacks on the opponent’s military may serve as a form of 
military denial: military casualties, damage to military equipment, and 
destruction of military bases or supply lines directly reduce the opponent’s 
ability to prosecute the war. Attacks on the opponent’s military may also 
serve as a form of coercion: as losses of soldiers, equipment, and supplies 
mount, the military costs of the conflict rise, which may induce the opponent 
to make concessions that it otherwise would not. Whether for purposes of 
denial or coercion, rebel groups routinely attack government soldiers, 
weapons, supply lines, and military bases. When police or paramilitary forces 
are involved in counterinsurgency operations, rebel groups often target them 
as well. In targeting government forces, rebel groups may use conventional 
tactics; for example, in Sudan, the Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLA) 
used large armed units and heavy artillery to engage government forces in 
battles for strategically located towns and positions. Alternatively, rebel 
groups may adopt unconventional or guerrilla tactics, using hit-and-run 
attacks to weaken the government’s military capacity over time; Assamese 
insurgents fighting for autonomy in Northeast India, for example, launched 
frequent bomb attacks against police stations. 

In confronting an insurgency, governments, too, direct much of their vio- 
lence against rebel group military forces. Governments attack rebel group bases 
and lines of supply or communication, as the Turkish government did in 
bombing Kurdistan Workers’ Party (Partiya Karkerén Kurdistané, PKK) bases 
located in the mountains of neighboring Iraq. Governments often attempt to 
engage the rebel group directly, much like the battles to secure key strategic 
positions during the conflict in Southern Sudan. In addition, governments use 
traditional policing methods such as arrest, detention, and interrogation to 
deplete rebel forces and to obtain intelligence. When the Maoist insurgency 
broke out in Nepal in 1996, for example, the government responded with mass 
detentions of individuals suspected of aiding the insurgency.” 


By most definitions, for a conflict to qualify as a civil war, both the government and the rebel 
group must possess organized military forces and must inflict a minimum number of military 
casualties on their opponent. See, for example, and Fearon and Laitin 2003; Doyle and Sambanis 
2006. 

* Amnesty International Annual Report 1997, 241. 
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Violence against Civilians 


In a civil war, civilian casualties are practically inevitable. Civilians are mis- 
takenly detained, interrogated, even killed during government sweep oper- 
ations; civilians are hit by the fragments of bombs exploded near rebel bases 
or government troop installations; civilians are caught in the crossfire as oppos- 
ing militaries battle for control of settled areas. While these civilian casualties 
may be anticipated, they are unintentional. This kind of unintentional violence 
against civilians is not the focus of this book. Alternatively, individual soldiers 
may carry out intentional acts of violence against civilians, taking advantage of 
the weak rule of law that pervades conflict zones to settle personal feuds, loot 
civilian property, or otherwise profit; in doing so, soldiers may intentionally 
injure, rape, and kill civilians. Such violence against civilians, while intentional 
on the part of the individual, may not be intentional on the part of the group; 
frequently, soldiers act without the consent of group leadership.’ This kind of 
individually motivated violence against civilians is also not the focus of 
this book. 

This book examines intentional violence against civilians in civil war that is 
directed or encouraged by government and rebel group leadership. In many 
cases, leaders of an armed group instruct their members to deliberately attack 
civilian targets to achieve particular strategic objectives in the conflict. For 
example, during military training or when giving instructions regarding mili- 
tary operations, leaders may depict civilians as complicit in the activities of the 
opposing side — providing intelligence, supplies, and other forms of support to 
the opponent. In some cases, leaders may imply that these forms of support 
render civilians “the enemy” and thus legitimate targets for attack. In other 
cases, leaders may explicitly designate civilians as “the enemy” or state that the 
war has eliminated any possibility of civilian immunity. 

Three patterns emerge from the evidence, indicating that much of the vio- 
lence against civilians that occurs during civil war is intentional violence 
sanctioned by group leadership. First, in a number of cases, government or 
rebel group leaders have made public statements indicating that they explicitly 
commanded group members to direct violence against civilians. Abdullah 
Ocalan, the leader of the PKK in Turkey, for example, announced publicly in 
1993 that he had ordered the members of his group to begin launching attacks 
against tourist sites throughout Turkey.* 

Second, in many cases the ways in which attacks were carried out suggest 
that leaders commanded their troops to target civilians. Although direct evi- 
dence of superior orders is often unavailable, many attacks on civilians involve 


3 Weinstein 2005; Weinstein 2007. 

4 Salim Yassine, “Turkish separatists end ceasefire, threaten all-out war, tourism,” Agence France- 
Presse, 8 June 1993; Nadim Ladki, “Kurdish guerrillas declare all-out war on Turkey,” Reuters, 8 
June 1993. 
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a level of coordination that would be difficult to achieve without some degree 
of organization and planning on the part of higher level officials. During the 
conflict in Chechnya, for example, the Russian air force bombarded the 
capital of Grozny for months;> in Darfur, the Sudanese government’s air 
and ground attacks on civilian targets were often coordinated, with similar 
patterns of attack repeated throughout the conflict. Among rebel groups, 
too, the level of coordination involved in attacks on civilians is often high. The 
Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front (Frente Farabundo Marti para la 
Liberación Nacional, FMLN) in El Salvador, for example, launched thousands 
of attacks on power lines and power stations during its insurgency;” the Moro 
Islamic Liberation Front (MILF), which is fighting for an autonomous Muslim 
region in the Southern Philippines, has focused its violence on towns and cities 
with majority-Christian populations. It is unlikely that individual soldiers, 
acting on their own, would produce such consistent patterns of attack over 
time. 

Third, in many civil wars, abuses of civilians are not merely isolated inci- 
dents, but take place on a large scale, with violence spread throughout a region 
or country. In Darfur, the number of civilians killed in violent incidents, most of 
which were perpetrated by Sudanese government troops working with Janjaweed 
militias, is estimated at between 220,000 and 270,000 during the first three 
years of the conflict.” Approximately 200,000 civilians perished during the 
conflict in East Timor, most killed by the Indonesian government.? In such 
cases, it is nearly impossible to sustain the claim that violence is unintentional 
on the part of the group; killing civilians in such large numbers would be 
incredibly difficult to achieve without coordination. 


Defining Restraint 


While violence against civilians is common in civil war, in many cases, 
governments and rebel groups seek to limit attacks on civilian populations 
and civilian targets, such as residential areas of cities and towns, crops and 
livestock, and civilian infrastructure. I conceptualize violence as a spectrum, 
with high levels of deliberate violence against civilians, such as the Sudanese 
government’s attacks on civilians in Darfur, marking one end of the 
spectrum, and low levels of violence against civilians marking the other end 


> Smith 1998; Blandy 2003. 

® Amnesty International 2004); International Crisis Group 2004a; Human Rights Watch 2004a; 
Human Rights Watch 2004b; U.S. Department of State, the Bureau of Democracy, Human 
Rights, and Labor and the Bureau of Intelligence and Research 2004; Prunier 2005; United 
Nations 2005. 

U.S. Department of State 1992; Byrne 1996. ® Reeves 2006. 

Amnesty International 1985. 
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of the spectrum. I refer to extremely low levels of violence as restraint. Many 
levels and forms of violence fill in the middle of this spectrum of violence, as 
I illustrate through the data analysis and case studies in this book. 

To be clear, the category of restraint is not intended to represent a complete 
absence of violence against civilians. Data on the targeted killing of individual 
civilians during civil war — what some would term selective violence — shows 
that nearly every single government and rebel group killed some civilians they 
believed to be aiding the opponent. For this reason, some might argue that 
using the term “restraint” is misleading and that it would be more accurate to 
refer to these cases simply as cases of low violence. My use of the term 
“restraint,” however, is intended to capture a set of behaviors that indicate a 
deliberate attempt to limit violence. 

The extent of restraint required varies across cases, depending on the 
strength of incentives to engage in violence against civilians, but limiting 
violence against civilians —- or minimizing civilian casualties - requires some 
degree of restraint. Governments and rebel groups must train their soldiers to 
differentiate between military and civilian targets and must develop specific 
rules of engagement to govern the use of force against the opponent’s civilian 
constituents. Further, armed groups must encourage or enforce compliance 
with these procedures and rules by monitoring the behavior of their members, 
rewarding rule-consistent behavior and punishing violations. As scholars 
studying the internal, organizational dynamics of armed groups have demon- 
strated, a variety of social, psychological, and organizational factors make it 
challenging for leaders to implement this kind of control over the use of 
violence among members of the armed group, particularly when soldiers are 
encouraged to use violence in pursuit of the war effort more generally.*° Thus, 
even among governments and rebel groups that adopt strategies of restraint, 
the resulting behavior may vary, with some governments and rebel groups 
better able than others to implement strategies of restraint to control the use 
of violence among their members. 

As the case studies in this book demonstrate, governments and rebel groups 
often do have strong incentives to direct violence against civilians, yet they 
choose military operations that limit civilian casualties, and they publicly 
express their respect for international norms of noncombatant immunity. 
Restraint is often a deliberate strategic choice in civil war. To look only at 
violence, without also considering restraint, would ignore much of the variation 
in government and rebel group strategies.** 


*° Wood 2006; Weinstein 2007; Wood 2009; Hoover Green 2011; Cohen 2013; Manekin 2013. 

+! In her examination of variation in wartime sexual violence, Wood 2006 also emphasizes the 
importance of understanding deliberate policies of restraint, or the absence of sexual violence. 
Straus 2012 makes a similar argument in his study of genocide, advocating analysis of negative 
cases in which genocide or other forms of political violence were possible, but did not occur. 
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THE COSTS OF VIOLENCE AND 
THE INCENTIVES FOR RESTRAINT 


What, then, can explain strategies of restraint in civil war? Prior research has 
focused primarily on the strength of incentives encouraging governments and 
rebel groups to use violence; however, governments and rebel groups make 
strategic calculations about the extent to which violence or restraint will aid 
them in achieving their political objectives and thus also carefully weigh the 
costs of engaging in violence against civilians and the benefits of restraint. 

International human rights and humanitarian norms have become more 
widely accepted in the years since the end of the Cold War.'* Both domestic 
and international audiences often make reference to these norms in expressing 
their opposition to wartime abuses of civilians. This does not mean, however, 
that governments and rebel groups will always respond by exercising restraint. 
For some governments and rebel groups, the prospect of losing domestic and 
international support may be devastating, raising the costs of engaging in 
violence against civilians. But for other governments and rebel groups — those 
better positioned to endure domestic and international criticism — the costs of 
civilian targeting are lower. The likelihood that a belligerent will exercise 
restraint depends significantly on the costs of civilian targeting, which depend, 
in turn, on the belligerent’s relationship with its own constituents — how 
vulnerable the belligerent is to pressure from its domestic and international 
constituents. “3 

Governments and rebel groups that need to build support from broad 
domestic and international constituencies often use their good behavior to do 
so, appealing to international standards of appropriate conduct, highlighting 
the restrained nature of their military operations, and claiming to behave in 
accordance with international laws of war. Such belligerents position them- 
selves as legitimate international actors, worthy of material aid or diplomatic 
assistance.‘ Having the public support of key domestic and international 
actors can be an important advantage, as these actors lobby on behalf of their 
preferred group, pressure the opponent to make concessions, and propose 
favorable settlements during peace negotiations. "> 


12 


Hafner-Burton and Tsutsui 2005; Hafner-Burton and Tsutsui 2007; Sikkink 2011; Teitel 2011. 
Research on international human rights law has shown that government relationships with their 
domestic constituents influence incentives for ratification of international human rights treaties 
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(Hafner-Burton, Tsutsui, and Meyer 2008) and incentives for compliance with international 
human rights obligations (Simmons 2009). 

Jo and Thomson 2014 similarly argue that a desire for greater legitimacy motivates rebel group 
compliance with international standards regarding the treatment of detainees; Jo 2015 argues 
that a desire for greater legitimacy drives rebel group compliance with other aspects of inter- 
national law as well, including international humanitarian law prohibiting attacks on civilians. 
Moral hazard arguments claim that rebel groups may initiate conflict intentionally to provoke a 
harsh government response, in the hopes that this will prompt international intervention 
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The Domestic Costs of Violence 


Governments and rebel groups weigh the domestic costs of violence based on 
their relationship with their domestic constituents. All governments and rebel 
groups need some degree of political support from domestic constituents to 
remain in power and maintain the political status quo (in the case of govern- 
ments) or to gain power and alter the political status quo (in the case of rebel 
groups). Civil war is, after all, a struggle for political power at the domestic level. 
Whose support specifically the belligerent needs and how urgently it needs this 
support, however, varies. Three characteristics of a belligerent’s political system 
shape the belligerent’s relationship with its domestic constituents: (1) the degree 
to which institutions compel leaders to respond to constituents, (2) the inclusive- 
ness of the political system, and (3) the consolidation of political power. 

For governments, this translates to three key regime characteristics: (1) 
regime type, which impacts incentives for responsiveness; (2) regime inclusive- 
ness — whether the political system includes multiple groups in decision making; 
and (3) regime stability, which influences the government’s sense of urgency in 
securing its base of support. Scholars of international relations have long 
argued that government regime type influences behavior, focusing on the ways 
in which regime type creates institutional incentives for leaders to be responsive 
to public demands. Drawing on Immanuel Kant’s work,’® proponents of 
democratic peace arguments claim that democratic leaders have strong incen- 
tives to behave in accordance with the preferences of their citizens. Democratic 
leaders avoid entering into costly wars because the domestic public must bear 
the costs of war — mobilization of human and material resources, damage to 
civilian infrastructure, civilian and military casualties — and because political 
institutions allow the domestic public to influence decision making in a demo- 
cratic system.*” Others have argued that these institutional constraints may also 
influence how democratic governments fight wars: democratic leaders are likely 
to be sensitive to widespread public criticism because democratic institutions 
hold leaders accountable to the public, constraining the ability of leaders to 
take actions that would contradict public preferences. Consequently, demo- 
cratic governments are more likely to have difficulty tolerating long and costly 
wars, to fight only those wars they are likely to win, and to adopt policies that 
minimize the costs of war.'® Democratic governments also face normative 


(Crawford 2006; Kuperman 2006). Regardless of whether rebel groups intend to provoke 
government repression with their initial rebellion, I argue that once a conflict has begun, some 
governments and rebel groups have incentives to exercise restraint as a means of encouraging 
favorable international involvement in the conflict. 

‘6 Kant 2003. "7 See, for example, Doyle 1986; Russett 1994; Oneal and Russett 2001. 

18 See, for example, Bueno de Mesquita et al. 1999; Reiter and Stam 2002; Bueno de Mesquita 
et al. 2003; Valentino, Huth, and Croco 2010. On public sensitivity to wartime casualties in 
democracies, see Mueller 1973; Gartner and Segura 1998. 
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constraints on their behavior: ideals emphasizing respect for individual rights 
may encourage democratic governments to value the lives of their citizens more 
highly, making them more sensitive to military and civilian casualties incurred 
during conflict.*? 

Although these arguments are referring, for the most part, to the constraints 
democratic leaders face in fighting interstate wars, the domestic constraints on 
government behavior might weigh even more heavily during civil war. Most 
interstate wars are fought at least in part on foreign territory, creating some 
separation between a government’s domestic civilian constituents and wartime 
violence; civil wars are fought primarily on domestic territory, allowing civil- 
ians to witness wartime violence directly. The domestic public may be willing to 
tolerate the killing of foreign civilians during interstate wars,*° but domestic 
backlash is likely to be more severe in response to the killing of civilians during 
domestic counterinsurgency operations. Leaders of democratic regimes are thus 
less likely to engage in violence against civilians in civil war. 

Although leaders of autocratic regimes also have political constituencies 
whose support they must maintain in order to remain in power,** in compari- 
son with democracies, autocratic governments face fewer domestic constraints 
on their behavior. Criticizing government policies is difficult for the domestic 
public in autocratic states, which tend to place restrictions on individual free- 
doms and the media. Additionally, even when criticism is possible, autocratic 
leaders face little pressure to respond to public criticism in the absence of an 
institutionalized political mechanism, such as elections, through which the 
public can hold them accountable. Less constrained by domestic political insti- 
tutions, autocratic governments are thus less likely than their democratic coun- 
terparts to exercise restraint. 

It is possible to similarly conceive of rebel group political institutions as 
falling along a spectrum in terms of the degree to which they constrain the 
decisions of rebel group leaders; many rebel groups do establish sophisticated 
political organizations that significantly influence rebel group behavior.** 
Existing research has posited a number of factors that shape the structure of 
rebel governance, including the goals of the insurgent organization, the insur- 
gent group’s political ideology, the strength and character of existing insti- 
tutions, the degree of competition with other armed groups, and the existence 
of periods of peace.*? These studies demonstrate that rebel group political 
institutions range in complexity, and variation in the structure of these insti- 
tutions shapes interactions between civilians and rebels. 


? Valentino, Huth, and Croco 2010. Some have relied on similar reasoning to argue that democ- 


racies are less likely to kill their own citizens; see Rummel 1994; Rummel 1997. 
Downes 2006; Downes 2008. 

Bueno de Mesquita et al. 1999; Bueno de Mesquita et al. 2003; Weeks 2008. 
Mampilly 2011; Arjona 2014. 

Mampilly 2011; Arjona 2014; Gutiérrez Sanin and Wood 2014. 
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I focus on the ways in which a rebel group’s political structure affects its 
incentives to be responsive to domestic constituents. In some rebel groups, the 
political structure is little more than a single individual representing the group’s 
interests at the United Nations, while in other rebel groups, the political 
structure consists of an executive branch with representatives responsible for 
mobilizing popular support, lobbying foreign governments, and representing 
the group in peace negotiations. Some rebel groups even maintain complex 
local governance structures in regions under their control, offering services such 
as policing, the adjudication of disputes, and the certification of marriage. 

Although the means of holding rebel group political leaders accountable 
rarely parallels means of government accountability — for example, through the 
holding of regular elections — the more developed a rebel group’s political 
institutional structure, the greater the opportunities available for civilians to 
convey their preferences to rebel group leaders and the greater the incentives for 
these leaders to respond. Rebel groups that do not establish any governance 
structures, while they may have a complex military organizational structure, 
likely have the fewest constraints on leaders. Rebel groups with multifaceted 
governance structures — groups that provide services to their constituents at the 
local level and designate political representatives to conduct the group’s affairs 
at the national and international level — likely have the greatest constraints on 
leader decision making. Popular backlash in response to violence against civil- 
ians is costly for such groups, increasing incentives for restraint. 


Ht: The stronger the institutional incentives for government and rebel 
group leaders to be responsive to public demands, the greater the 
likelihood of restraint. 


The domestic costs of violence depend not only on whether a government or 
rebel group has institutional incentives to be responsive to its domestic constitu- 
ents, but also on who these constituents are. The more inclusive a government 
or rebel group’s political system, the broader the domestic base of civilian 
support it will need in order to achieve its political objectives. Belligerents that 
need to maintain a broad base of civilian support cannot afford to use violence 
in ways that might lead to significant popular backlash. Thus, the broader the 
domestic audience to whom a government or rebel group must appeal, the 
higher the costs of violence and the greater the likelihood of restraint. 

Even in democratic countries where institutions compel responsiveness to the 
domestic public, these institutions may be designed in such a way that small but 
significant minority groups are not well represented in government. In major- 
itarian electoral systems, for example, although small minority groups may not 
be excluded formally from voting in elections or holding political office, in 
practice, a country’s demographic make-up, in combination with its electoral 
system, may result in several larger parties dominating the political system to 
the exclusion of smaller parties unable to garner a majority or plurality of votes 
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in most districts.*4 Political leaders in these circumstances may thus have few 
incentives to appeal to minority groups or to take seriously their criticisms of 
government policies. Although democratic regimes, in general, are likely to be 
more inclusive than autocratic regimes, some autocratic regimes may seek to 
appeal to a broad domestic audience, even though they might lack formal institu- 
tional mechanisms to enforce government accountability to the domestic public. 

Rebel groups, too, vary in the degree to which they are inclusive of individ- 
uals from diverse societal groups. Revolutionary groups seeking power in the 
central government sometimes derive legitimacy by claiming a commitment to 
establishing a government that will include many different groups in public 
policy making. Other revolutionary groups are more exclusionary, fighting 
primarily to install a particular ethnic or religious group in power. Separatist 
groups fighting for autonomy for a particular region of the country also vary in 
their inclusiveness. Some separatist groups espouse a particular ethnic or reli- 
gious group’s right to rule the disputed territory to the exclusion of others, 
while other separatist groups would allow for greater inclusion in government. 


H2: — The more inclusive a government or rebel group’s political system, the 
greater the likelihood of restraint. 


It is important to note the role that ideology plays in influencing the political 
institutions that governments and rebel groups create to structure their rela- 
tionships with their political constituents.*> In fashioning the first two hypoth- 
eses, I have treated the degree to which a government or rebel group’s 
institutions encourage responsiveness to constituents and the inclusiveness of 
a belligerent’s political system as given attributes, sidestepping the question of 
why governments and rebel groups construct particular types of political insti- 
tutions. Some governments, however, may be motivated by an ideology that 
emphasizes individual rights and freedoms, such as the right of individuals to 
participate in their system of government, which may, in turn, motivate the 
government to build and maintain a set of democratic political institutions. 
Similarly, a government motivated by an ideology that conceives of citizenship 
as requiring equal and legitimate access in the political process for all individ- 
uals in the country may develop inclusive political institutions, placing few 
restrictions on political participation and ensuring the representation of even 
small minority groups in the governance structure. Other governments may 
possess more exclusionary ideologies, perhaps based in nationalism or belief in 
the privileged position of a particular religion; such governments might con- 
struct political institutions that entrench the power of particular ethnic, reli- 
gious, or national groups and restrict the participation of other groups. 


*4 Scholars of power sharing have written extensively about these issues; see, for example, Lijphart 
2007. 
*5 Gutiérrez Sanin and Wood 2014. 
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For rebel groups, ideology may play an equally important role in the devel- 
opment of political structures and institutions.*® Some rebel groups, for 
example, possess ideologies that view a particular ethnic group or religious sect 
as inferior; these rebel groups are likely to develop political systems that 
exclude these “inferior” ethnic and religious groups from access to power and 
representation. Other rebel groups hold beliefs that criticize past histories of 
discrimination and emphasize the need for greater equality; these groups are 
likely to devise political structures that prioritize broad participation in govern- 
ance. Groups motivated by Marxist ideologies offer another example; ideas 
about the centrality of revolution to the achievement of societal transformation 
may lead Marxist groups to articulate inclusive political agendas and to build 
political institutions that allow for broad participation in governance.*” 
I briefly discuss ideology in the case study chapters, noting its influence on a 
government or rebel group’s political system, but leave a more nuanced treat- 
ment of this issue to future research. This discussion suggests that a deeper 
analysis of the role that ideology plays in civil war - and in particular, the role 
that ideology plays in structuring government and rebel group organizations — 
is warranted, as Francisco Gutiérrez Sanin and Elisabeth Wood convincingly 
argue.”® 

Thus far, I have argued that two factors influence how belligerents weigh the 
domestic costs of violence: (1) the degree to which political institutions encour- 
age responsiveness to constituents and (2) the inclusiveness of the political 
system, which together determine the government or rebel group’s domestic 
constituency. In addition, the domestic costs of violence depend on the urgency 
of the government or rebel group’s need to secure support from this constitu- 
ency. The third characteristic of a government or rebel group’s political system 
that influences the domestic costs of violence, therefore, is the degree to which a 
government or rebel group’s political power is stable and consolidated. All 
rebel groups lack consolidated political power in that they are not the official 
governing authority; all rebel groups thus face some domestic costs to the use of 
violence against civilians. Similarly, all governments confronting domestic 
rebellions to some extent lack consolidated political power in that they are 
facing a violent challenge to their rule. Among governments, however, the 
degree to which political power is consolidated varies more widely, depending 
on the stability of the regime. A stable regime that has been in power for many 
years is likely to be able to survive some loss of domestic support and, therefore, 
have greater leeway to use violence against civilians; rebellion may force the 
government to make political concessions, but is unlikely to lead to the collapse 
of the regime. In unstable regimes that have recently been established, either 
through a process of political transition or through the creation of a new state, 
a loss of domestic support could be devastating. One way that leaders of 


76 Mampilly 2011. *7 Gutiérrez Sanin and Wood 2014. 28 Ibid. 
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unstable regimes can seek greater domestic support is by refraining from 
attacks on civilians and appealing to domestic audiences through their compli- 
ance with international humanitarian law.*? Governments with unstable 
regimes also may use restraint to appeal to international audiences. 


The International Costs of Violence 


Belligerents weigh the international costs of violence based on their relationship 
with international constituents. Again, two factors are important: who the 
belligerent’s international constituents are and the strength of incentives to be 
responsive to these constituents. Belligerent international constituencies vary 
considerably. In many cases, foreign governments provide financing, weapons, 
supplies, or even military personnel to governments and rebel groups without 
concern for the belligerent’s degree of respect for international humanitarian 
norms.*° Foreign governments may provide military assistance to support their 
coethnics in a neighboring state,” to undermine a rival government, or to 
quash rebellions generating instability in the region. Western governments 
and Western-led intergovernmental organizations, however, have taken the 
lead in strengthening international human rights and humanitarian norms 
and, in doing so, have also become more willing to respond to violations of 
these norms. Governments and rebel groups that behave in accordance with 
international norms can use their good behavior to appeal for support from this 
Western international constituency. 

Since the end of World War II, international humanitarian law has grown in 
strength, with the signing of the 1949 Geneva Conventions, the 1977 First and 
Second Additional Protocols to the Geneva Conventions, and the 1998 Rome 
Statute of the International Criminal Court.’ These treaties outlaw a range of 
different types of violence against noncombatants during interstate and civil 
wars, including murder, mutilation, torture, rape, and the forced relocation of 
civilians.*? Protections for civilians are also part of customary international 


*? Tam not challenging the link between democratization and the likelihood of war (Mansfield and 
Snyder 1995; Snyder 2000; Mansfield and Snyder 2005). Instead, I am arguing that once 
transitional governments become engaged in civil war, they are likely to limit their use of violence 
against civilians. 

Salehyan, Siroky, and Wood 2014. 3" See, for example, Saideman 2001. 

On the history of international humanitarian law, see Best 1994; Robertson 1999. 

The four 1949 Geneva Conventions share the same Article 3, which applies to “armed conflict 
not of an international character occurring in the territory of one of the High Contracting 
Parties.” Article 3 maintains that parties to noninternational conflicts must adhere to the most 
basic provisions of the Geneva Conventions, namely that “persons taking no active part in the 
hostilities” are to be “treated humanely.” See Geneva Convention Relative to the Protection of 
Civilian Persons in Time of War, 75 UNTS 287, Entered Into Force 21 October 1950. The 
Second Additional Protocol and the Rome Statute develop more detailed guidelines for behavior 
in noninternational conflicts (civil wars). See Protocol Additional to the Geneva Conventions of 
12 August 1949, and Relating to the Protection of Victims of Non-International Armed Conflicts 
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law; all governments and rebel groups are thus obligated to avoid targeting 
civilians regardless of whether they have ratified the relevant treaties.*+ While 
rebel groups cannot join international treaties, rebel groups often make explicit 
reference to international law and, in some cases, even publicly commit to abide 
by the terms of international agreements. Karenni rebels fighting against the 
Burmese government, for example, issued a statement in 1997 indicating that 
their insurgent government had incorporated “all international treaties and 
Geneva Conventions” into its charter.?> 

The post-Cold War shift away from a bipolar distribution of power created 
a renewed role for international institutions such as the United Nations and an 
acceleration in the growth of international human rights and humanitarian 
norms.?° In addition, technological developments have made it easier for jour- 
nalists and nongovernmental organizations((NGOs) such as Amnesty Inter- 
national, Human Rights Watch, and their local partners throughout the world 
to research human rights abuses, to investigate and report on violations of 
international humanitarian law, and to publish their findings widely through 
press releases and in-depth reports.?” In this international context, Western 
international actors have become both more aware of wartime atrocities and 
more willing to take action against these violations of international standards. 
Foreign governments and the United Nations have often called for an end to 
atrocities, threatening to implement sanctions or to cut off diplomatic relations 
with offending governments. The UN Security Council, for example, issued 
resolutions calling for a halt to fighting in more than half of the civil wars that 
took place from 1989 to 2010; in many of these resolutions, the Security Council 
also demanded an end to violations of humanitarian law.?* The United Nations 
initiated peacekeeping missions in one-third of the civil wars that took place 
from 1989 to 2010. The international community has held leaders accountable 
for atrocities committed during civil war through UN-sponsored war crimes 
tribunals in Cambodia, Rwanda, Sierra Leone, and the former Yugoslavia, 


(Protocol II), 1125 UNTS 609, Entered into Force 7 December 1978; Rome Statute of the 
International Criminal Court, 2187 UNTS 90, Entered Into Force 1 July 2002. 
34 Henckaerts and Doswald-Beck 2005. The Statute of the International Court of Justice defines 
customary international law as rules that have become “a general practice accepted as law.” 
Statute of the International Court of Justice, Article 38(1)(b), 26 June 1945. 
Unrepresented Nations and Peoples Organization 1997, 98. An NGO, Geneva Call, collects similar 
statements of intended adherence to international law on its website: www.genevacall.org. 
For a broader discussion of how the end of the Cold War impacted civil wars, see Kalyvas and 
Balcells 2010. 
37 Mathews 1997; Keck and Sikkink 1998; Hafner-Burton 2008. 
I calculated the statistic on UN Security Council Resolutions using data from the UN Security 
Council. Available online at http://www.un.org/en/sc/documents/resolutions/. 
3? T calculated the statistic on UN peacekeeping using data from the UN Department of Peacekeep- 
ing Operations. Available online at http://www.un.org/en/peacekeeping/operations/. On the 
effectiveness of peacekeeping operations, see Doyle and Sambanis 2006; Fortna 2008. 
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and through the creation of the International Criminal Court (ICC), which had 
opened investigations into nine cases of internal conflict through 201 5.*° 

The enforcement of international humanitarian law is by no means consist- 
ent, but belligerents likely have some expectation that civilian targeting will 
bring criticism from Western actors. In addition, belligerents who behave in 
accordance with international norms can use their good behavior to appeal for 
support from Western international constituencies. International humanitarian 
norms thus provide a framework that both international actors and belligerents 
reference in setting expectations about appropriate behavior. Although the 
impact of international law is indirect, law constrains behavior by establishing 
standards that belligerents use when positioning themselves to make inter- 
national appeals and that international actors enforce in extending or with- 
holding support.** 

What exactly do belligerents hope to obtain from Western governments and 
intergovernmental organizations? Diplomatic assistance. A foreign govern- 
ment, for example, may advocate for its preferred side in the conflict, seeking 
to shift international public opinion by utilizing media and other public forums 
that a belligerent may have difficulty reaching. A foreign government may also 
lobby other governments directly to lend their support to the cause. Together, 
these governments may propose sanctions cutting off financial or military 
assistance to the disfavored opponent. Foreign governments may also push 
for terms of settlement favorable to their preferred side, may coerce the oppos- 
ing side to make political concessions, or may even offer to serve as a mediator 
in peace negotiations or participate as a member of a contact group of con- 
cerned states. Foreign governments or multilateral organizations, such as the 
United Nations, threatened to impose or imposed economic sanctions against 
one or both actors in about half of the civil wars that took place from 1989 to 
2010,** and along with international NGOs, were involved in mediating 
settlements in more than 60 percent of civil wars during that period.*? Having 
a powerful Western government or intergovernmental organization on one’s 
side during a civil war can thus be an important advantage. 


4° Postwar justice strategies have become both more common and more internationalized in recent 
decades (Vinjamuri and Boesenecker 2007). On the history of international war crimes tribunals, 
see Bass 2000; Teitel 2011. 

Although governments and rebel groups may initially abide by international humanitarian 
standards for instrumental reasons — to obtain support — a socialization process may occur over 
time (e.g., Koh 1997; Goodman and Jinks 2004). 

I calculated this statistic using data from the UN Security Council Sanctions Committees 
(available online at https://www.un.org/sc/suborg/en/sanctions/information), the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Treasury (available online at https://www.treasury.gov/resource-center/sanctions/ 
Programs/Pages/Programs.aspx), and the Threat and Imposition of Sanctions (TIES) Data (Morgan, 
Bapat, and Krustev 2009). 

I calculated this statistic using mediation data from Svensson 2007; Regan, Frank, and Aydin 
2009. 
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Diplomatic backing from Western states can also have important economic 
consequences — particularly for governments. Most civil wars take place in 
developing countries, where governments are often heavily reliant on foreign 
aid to finance basic services such as healthcare and education, as well as to 
finance the government bureaucracy. Diplomatic backing from Western donor 
countries, therefore, can mean that crucial sources of aid will continue to flow; 
conversely, drawing condemnation from these donor countries can mean cuts 
in aid. Many donor governments concerned about the Sudanese government’s 
human rights record in Southern Sudan and Darfur, for example, continued to 
channel aid to multilateral organizations and NGOs active in these regions, but 
provided almost no direct assistance to the Sudanese government. In 2008, 
Canada disbursed US$5 5.2 million in aid to multilateral organizations working 
in Sudan, supporting activities of the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) among other UN agencies, and sent another US$13.6 million to 
NGOs such as Médecins Sans Frontiéres; but Canada provided only US$4,300 
of aid directly to the Sudanese government.*+ 

Although governments and rebel groups that abide by international humani- 
tarian law primarily seek diplomatic assistance, in rare cases, belligerents have 
been able to draw international military intervention on their behalf — often by 
drawing a sharp contrast between their own good behavior and the abuses of 
their opponent. NATO conducted air strikes against the Yugoslav government 
during the civil war in Kosovo in the late 1990s; more recently, international 
forces aided the Afghan government in its fight against the Taliban insurgency 
and backed rebels fighting against Col. Muammar el-Qaddafi’s government in 
Libya. 

Governments and rebel groups vary in the extent to which they seek support 
from Western international actors; the greater the incentives to appeal to this 
Western international constituency, the higher the international costs of vio- 
lence, and the stronger the incentives to exercise restraint. Governments whose 
regimes are unstable have a particular need to secure the backing of inter- 
national actors.**° These governments, as discussed in the previous section, seek 
to build their authority and legitimacy in part by gaining support from domestic 
constituencies, but international support can also be critical for these regimes. 
A loss of international diplomatic support could lead the domestic public to 
question the government’s viability. Stable regimes, in contrast, are likely to be 
able to weather international criticism, even if it comes from important inter- 
national backers; for these governments, a loss of international diplomatic 
support or a reduction in foreign aid may bring hardship, but is unlikely to 
threaten the government’s survival. Because stable governments are less 


44 These statistics are from the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) Creditor Reporting System database; the data are reported in 2009 constant US$. 
Available online at www.oecd.org. 

45 Note that the argument here is about regime instability, not military weakness. 
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vulnerable to international criticism, they are less constrained in their ability to 
direct violence against civilians. 

While all governments with unstable regimes may need international sup- 
port, some of these governments are better positioned to make appeals to 
Western international constituencies. As international norms favoring democ- 
racy have grown stronger, the legitimacy of a government has increasingly 
become associated with the character of the government’s political institutions 
and, in particular, the degree to which institutions allow for broad participation 
in the political system. Thus, governments that came to power by overthrowing 
a democratically elected government are unlikely to win sympathy from Western 
international audiences. 


H3: Governments in need of building domestic and international support — 
‘in particular, governments with unstable regimes — are more likely to 
adopt strategies of restraint. 


A rebel group’s incentives to appeal to Western international constituencies 
depend in large part on the government opponent — in particular, on the 
government’s willingness to make political concessions. Rebel groups fighting 
in civil wars have two means of achieving their objectives: they can defeat the 
government outright or they can use violence to impose costs on the govern- 
ment, thus forcing government concessions. Military victories in civil war, 
however, have become much less common over time; while 75 percent of civil 
wars from 1944 to 1989 ended in military victory, only 30 percent of civil wars 
from 1990 to 1997 ended in military victory.4° Most rebel groups in the 
contemporary period, thus, are likely to evaluate carefully their prospects for 
eliciting government concessions. 

One of the primary factors rebel groups consider in evaluating the likelihood 
of government concessions is the regime type of their government opponent. As 
discussed earlier, political institutions and norms in democratic countries create 
incentives for leaders to adopt policies that accord with the preferences of their 
citizens.*”7 In democracies, regular elections, in combination with broad polit- 
ical participation, allow citizens to express their policy preferences as well as to 
hold democratic leaders accountable for their decisions; while institutional 
checks on the executive’s power further constrain leader decision making. In 
autocracies, in contrast, public debate and criticism is limited by restrictions on 
freedom of speech and association,** while the lack of political institutions 
demanding government accountability means that even as violence mounts, 


4° DeRouen and Sobek 2004. Civil war termination statistics from Toft (2009) show a similar 
pattern. 

47 Doyle 1986; Russett 1994; Oneal and Russett 2001. 

48 A number of scholars have examined variation in autocratic institutions (e.g., Geddes 1999; 
Gandhi 2008). The argument of this book emphasizes commonalities among autocratic govern- 
ments and the ways in which autocratic governments differ from democratic governments. 
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autocratic governments have few institutional incentives to respond to public 
demands for a resolution to the conflict.4? Although autocratic leaders may 
depend on the support of particular political constituencies in order to maintain 
power, these constituencies tend to be narrow in comparison to the constitu- 
encies supporting democratic leaders.*° The more autocratic a government’s 
institutions, therefore, the more likely it is that the government will be able to 
hold out against any military or civilian losses the insurgency might impose. For 
these reasons, rebel groups likely perceive autocratic governments as less 
willing than democratic governments to make political concessions in response 
to domestic public pressure. Unable to leverage domestic pressure to force 
government concessions, rebel groups facing autocratic governments, instead, 
seek to attract international attention, in the hope that international pressure 
will force government concessions.** Refraining from violence against civilians 
is one way in which rebel groups can seek international support. 

In addition to having greater need for international support, rebel groups 
facing autocratic opponents are better positioned to make international 
appeals. In an age in which international norms heavily favor democratic forms 
of government, rebel groups facing democratic opponents are likely to have 
difficulty proving the legitimacy of their grievances; their democratic opponents 
are already likely to be considered legitimate by Western international actors. 
Rebel groups facing autocratic governments, however, tend to be able to win 
international sympathy more easily, particularly if the government abuses 
civilians; these rebel groups can contrast their respect for international humani- 
tarian law with the government’s brutality against civilians.°* 

H4: Rebel groups in need of building international support — in particular, 
rebel groups facing more autocratic opponents — are more likely to 
adopt strategies of restraint. 


While each of the factors laid out here on its own should influence the need for 
domestic and international support and, thus, also should influence behavior, it 
is when these factors operate in combination with one another that incentives 
for restraint will be strongest. 


HOW DOES VIOLENCE VARY? 


Thus far I have referred to civilian targeting as a single strategy; in fact, 
civilian targeting is a varied strategy. Strategies of civilian targeting vary in 


49 Although some autocratic governments hold elections, these elections do not threaten the power 
of the government and do not hold the government accountable in the same way as elections in a 
democracy (Gandhi and Lust-Okar 2009). 

°° Bueno de Mesquita et al. 1999; Bueno de Mesquita et al. 2003; Weeks 2008. 

5! This pattern bears similarity to the boomerang pattern described by Keck and Sikkink 1998. 

>* On how rebel groups market themselves to the international community, see Bob 2005. See, also, 
Jumbert and Lanz 2013, on the internationalization of the conflict in Darfur. 
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two key ways: first, in terms of the target audience for violence, and second, in 
terms of the target of violence. 

The target audience for violence refers to the group whose behavior a 
government or rebel group aims to change through the use of violence. In 
directing violence against civilians, governments and rebel groups, perhaps 
most obviously, may seek to change the behavior of civilians themselves. To 
successfully maintain and extend physical control over territory, governments 
and rebel groups must defend the territory militarily as well as secure civilian 
cooperation. Violence may serve, therefore, as a means of forcing civilians to 
cooperate and deterring civilians from providing aid to the opponent.°? In some 
conflicts, rather than seeking civilian cooperation, governments and rebel 
groups may aim to rid a particular territory of its civilian population. Here, 
civilians are often still the target audience for violence, with governments and 
rebel groups using violence against small groups of civilians as a means of 
inducing the wider civilian population to abandon the territory. In more 
extreme cases, however, governments and rebel groups may seek to eliminate 
a particular civilian population. When violence is aimed at eliminating civilians 
rather than coercing civilians, no target audience for violence exists. Finally, 
governments and rebel groups may use violence in an effort to alter the behav- 
ior of a third party actor — the opponent. By attacking an opponent’s civilian 
constituents, a government or rebel group can ratchet up the costs of the 
conflict for the opponent, in the hope that the opponent will choose to make 
concessions rather than endure continuing civilian losses. 

Violence against civilians varies not only in terms of the target audience for 
violence, but also in terms of the target of violence.°+ Some governments and 
rebel groups use violence in a limited way, minimizing civilian casualties by 
attacking only those individuals believed to be actively aiding the opponent — 
what Stathis Kalyvas refers to as selective violence, involving attempts to 
“ascertain individual guilt.”°> Other examples of limited or low-casualty vio- 
lence include attacks on targets such as power stations or oil pipelines, which 
will produce economic hardship, but few civilian casualties. Other governments 
and rebel groups, rather than limiting their targets of attack, target all civilians 
belonging to a particular ethnic, religious, or national group — what is often 
termed “collective targeting.” °° 

Using these two dimensions of variation — the target audience for violence 
and the target of violence — it is possible to differentiate between six different 
strategies of violence against civilians, as shown in Figure 1.1: low- and high- 
casualty control, low- and high-casualty cleansing, and low- and high-casualty 
terrorism. These strategies of violence are not mutually exclusive. Governments 


53 Kalyvas 2006. 

°4 Note that the target of violence may also be military. Here, I focus on violence directed against 
civilians. 

55 Kalyvas 2006, 142. 56 Ibid. 
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FIGURE 1.1 Types of Violence Against Civilians. 


and rebel groups may use multiple strategies of violence during a civil war. 
The next section details these six strategies of violence. 


Control 


During civil war, rebel groups and governments depend heavily on the civilian 
population for food, shelter, and perhaps most importantly, information about 
the opponent’s troop movements, sources of supply, and civilian sympa- 
thizers.°” Cutting off the opponent’s access to its civilian base can severely 
restrict the opponent’s ability to carry out military operations, and, therefore, is 
often central to a strategy of military denial during civil war. Severing the ties 
between an opponent and its civilian base is not, however, an easy task. Many 
civilians will not easily be deterred from aiding their preferred side. Belligerents 
thus have strong incentives to use violence as a means of coercing civilians into 
cooperating and deterring civilians from providing aid to the opponent; by 
controlling civilians, belligerents can thereby extend their control over 
territory.’ 

Low-casualty forms of control involve limited violence; troops identify, 
interrogate, and then often kill specific individuals believed to be assisting the 
enemy. The aim is to draw a clear connection between the undesired behavior — 
aiding the opponent — and the punishment — torture or death.°? In drawing 
this connection, such violence seeks to punish or eliminate those individuals 
who are aiding the opponent, as well as to deter the wider civilian population 
from future collaboration with the opponent. Civilians are, therefore, both the 


57 Lawrence 1929; Mao 1961. More recently, see Valentino, Huth, and Balch-Lindsay 2004; Kalyvas 
2006. Some argue that governments do not rely as heavily on civilians for support as do rebel 
groups and, therefore, are less likely than rebel groups to use large-scale violence against civilians 
(Valentino, Huth, and Balch-Lindsay 2004, 385). Kalyvas 2006 disputes this, arguing that govern- 
ments and rebel groups both must secure civilian cooperation in order to control territory. 

58 Kalyvas 2006. 5? Kalyvas 2004. 
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target of violence and the target audience for violence. Not all civilians, how- 
ever, are targeted with violence; instead, violence is directed only at those 
civilians believed to be enemy collaborators. 

While low-casualty control imposes individual punishments, targeting only 
those individuals who are actively collaborating with the opponent, high- 
casualty control imposes collective punishments, expanding attacks to individ- 
uals or groups who are associated with collaborators, but are not collaborators 
themselves. In strategies of high-casualty control, civilians are still both the 
target of violence and the target audience for violence, but violence is aimed 
more broadly, targeting collaborators’ families and villages in an effort to deter 
collaboration among the wider population. 


Cleansing 


Strategies of cleansing are similar to strategies of control in that they seek to 
sever connections between the opponent and its civilian base of support; the 
difference is that rather than using violence to coerce changes in civilian 
behavior, strategies of cleansing use violence to remove civilians from contested 
territory entirely.°° This distinction between violence aimed at coercing civil- 
ians and violence aimed at removing or eliminating civilians is often blurry. In 
some cases, violence aimed at eliminating civilians may involve coercion; for 
example, civilians may witness violence against neighboring families or villages 
and decide to flee before being forced to do so. In the longer term, however, 
violence aimed at removing civilians from contested territory has no audience; 
once a belligerent has succeeded in relocating or killing civilians from the 
contested territory, the belligerent does not have any expectation that a wider 
audience will alter its behavior. Cleansing may serve a second purpose as well; 
in addition to removing an opponent’s base of civilian support, cleansing a 
territory of a particular ethnic or religious group serves to homogenize the 
territory, allowing the government or rebel group to make a more forceful 
claim that the territory rightfully belongs to their own ethnic or religious 
constituency. 

Low-casualty cleansing involves the physical removal of civilians from terri- 
tory without imposing direct, intentional civilian casualties; often, this type of 
violence is referred to as forced relocation or forced displacement.°’ Govern- 
ments or rebel groups, for example, may physically relocate civilian popula- 
tions into guarded villages or concentration camps; although the conditions in 
relocation camps may be poor, leading to deaths resulting from disease and 
malnutrition, such strategies do not involve the direct killing of large numbers 
of civilians. In most cases, relocation is intended to be temporary. 


6° Valentino 2000; Valentino 2004; Downes 2006; Downes 2008. 
® On the strategic use of forced displacement, see Steele 2009; Greenhill 2010; Steele 2011. 
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High-casualty cleansing involves more severe violence, aimed at the perman- 
ent removal of civilians from a particular territory. Strategies of high-casualty 
cleansing place few limits on violence, attacking any civilians belonging to a 
particular ethnic or religious group. Entire villages may be forced violently from 
their homes, with crops and houses burned to prevent their return; forced 
migration and scorched earth campaigns are often accompanied by mass kill- 
ings, both to eliminate members of the target group and to induce other 
members of the group to flee. Moving even further along the spectrum of 
violence, genocide aims to eliminate a particular ethnic or religious population 
entirely. The goal is not relocation, but eradication. The line between high- 
casualty cleansing and genocide is difficult to draw, with experts often disagree- 
ing about whether a case qualifies as genocide; it has been widely debated, for 
example, whether Sudan’s violence against African ethnic groups in Darfur 
ought to be considered genocide.®* For the purposes of this book, I put aside 
debates about defining genocide and group genocide together with high- 
casualty cleansing. 

Existing research has examined the causes of genocide and mass killing;°? 
documented ethnic cleansing and genocide in Bosnia, Rwanda, and Darfur;°* 
and criticized the international community for failing to respond effectively to 
genocide.°> Yet cleansing is one among several possible strategies of violence 
against civilians; often cleansing is used in conjunction with other forms of 
violence, as part of a larger strategy for waging civil war. In this book, 
therefore, I analyze high-casualty cleansing and genocide alongside other forms 
of violence in an effort to understand why some governments and rebel groups 
take violence against civilians to this extreme, while other governments and 
rebel groups do not. Because my focus is on wartime violence against civilians, 
I do not address cases of cleansing and genocide that occur outside the context 
of civil war.°° 


Terrorism 


While governments and rebel groups often use violence as a means of coer- 
cing civilians into providing supplies, sharing intelligence, or abandoning 
territory, civilians are not always the intended audience for violence. Gov- 
ernments and rebel groups may also use violence against civilians as a means 


°* On the debate over whether Darfur constitutes genocide, see Prunier 2005; Straus 2005. 


Harff 2003; Valentino 2004; Straus 2012. 

On the genocide in Rwanda, see, for example, Prunier 1995; Des Forges 1999; Mamdani 2001; 
Straus 2006; Fujii 2009. On Darfur, see, for example, Prunier 2005. On Bosnia, see, for example, 
Woodward 1995. 

Power 2002; Barnett 2003. 

On forms of cleansing and genocide, including cleansing and genocide occurring outside of the 
context of civil war, see Valentino 2000; Valentino 2004. 
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of coercing a third party actor — in particular, as a means of coercing their 
opponent into making political concessions. Perhaps the most obvious way 
to compel one’s opponent to negotiate or to reduce their war aims is through 
direct military pressure — military denial - by attacking the opponent’s 
military bases, equipment, and troops; seizing and maintaining control over 
disputed territory; or targeting sources of military supply in an effort to 
demonstrate that military victory is unlikely. Governments and rebel groups 
may also pressure the opponent indirectly, attacking civilian targets rather 
than military targets, in the hope that by increasing the costs of the conflict 
for the opponent’s civilian constituents, the opponent will be forced to make 
political concessions or negotiate an end to the conflict. Civilians may be a 
particularly attractive target because they are unarmed, unlikely to mount as 
formidable a resistance to attack as armed and trained soldiers; similarly, 
civilian infrastructure and residential areas are not as well guarded or forti- 
fied against attack as are military installations and bases.°” 

The use of violence as a means of inflicting enough suffering that the 
opponent is forced to make concessions is often referred to as a strategy of 
punishment,°* but this type of violence would also qualify as terrorism 
according to many definitions of the term.°? The definition of terrorism has 
been the subject of extensive debate,”° but many scholarly definitions empha- 
size the idea that terrorism aims to convey a message to an audience other than 
those targeted with violence, an emphasis that is similar to the distinction made 
in Figure 1.1 between the different target audiences for violence.”* In Hoffman’s 
words, “terrorism is specifically designed to have far-reaching psychological 
effects beyond the immediate victim(s) or object of the terrorist attack. It is meant 
to instill fear within, and thereby intimidate, a wider ‘target audience’ that might 
include a rival ethnic or religious group, an entire country, a national govern- 
ment or political party, or public opinion in general.””* While some defin- 
itions of terrorism include violence against government and military personnel 
not actively engaged in military operations,’? in order to maintain this book’s 
focus on violence against civilians, I restrict my definition of terrorism to 


°7 Downes 2006; Downes 2008. 8 Pape 1996. 

© Stanton 2013. Referring to this strategy of violence as terrorism as opposed to punishment also 
helps to avoid confusion with strategies of control. Strategies of control aim to punish civilians 
for aiding the opponent, while strategies of terrorism aim to punish the opponent. 

7° On the challenges of defining terrorism, see, for example, Crenshaw 1995; Hoffman 2006. 

7* Weinberg, Pedahzur, and Hirsch-Hoefler 2004. 7* Hoffman 2006, 40-41. 

73 Tn its annual Country Reports on Terrorism, for example, the U.S. State Department defines 
terrorism as “premeditated, politically motivated violence perpetrated against noncombatant 
targets by subnational groups or clandestine agents.” According to chapter 7 of the Country 
Reports on Terrorism 2009, the State Department interprets the term “noncombatant targets” to 
include “in addition to civilians, military personnel (whether or not armed or on duty) who are 
not deployed in a war zone or a war-like setting.” 
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violence against civilian targets.7* And although it is more common to apply 
the term “terrorism” to violence perpetrated by nonstate actors than to 
violence perpetrated by state actors, to maintain consistency across the ana- 
lyses of government and rebel group violence, I use the term “terrorism” to 
refer to government and rebel group violence that shares a common charac- 
teristic: violence that targets the opponent’s civilian constituents, with the aim 
of achieving a political objective through the intimidation or coercion of the 
opponent. 

While violence aimed at terrorizing the opponent may seem similar to 
violence aimed at controlling or cleansing territory, in that civilians are the 
primary target of attack, the distinction is important. When violence is used as a 
means of terrorism, civilians are still the target of violence, but are not the target 
audience for violence; attacks are intended not to coerce civilians themselves, 
but to coerce the opponent into making concessions. Most governments and 
rebel groups are willing to accept some civilian losses during war. Attacks, 
therefore, are likely to focus on targets that are of high value to the opponent — 
for example, residential areas of towns or villages where members of the 
opponent’s civilian constituency reside or, if the opponent is the government, 
targets essential to the functioning of civilian infrastructure and the national 
economy, such as oil pipelines and power stations. 

All terrorism strategies inflict damage on civilian targets in an effort to 
impose costs on the opponent, but terrorism strategies differ from one another 
in the types of targets attacked. Some governments and rebel groups attack 
civilian targets with the aim of imposing high costs, but few casualties. 
Examples of low-casualty terrorism include attacks on civilian homes or busi- 
nesses after civilians have already evacuated the area; attacks on civilian infra- 
structure targets such as bridges, roadways, or power stations; and attacks on 
economic targets such as oil pipelines. At the far end of the spectrum, high- 
casualty terrorism involves more extreme forms of violence. Rebel groups may 
explode bombs in populated public areas such as bus stations or restaurants, 
while governments may use aerial bombardment or artillery shelling of residen- 
tial areas of neighborhoods believed to be rebel strongholds. 


THE BENEFITS OF VIOLENCE 


In addition to considering the costs of violence, governments and rebel groups 
also assess the extent to which a particular form of violence will aid in the 
pursuit of their political objectives. When the costs of violence are extremely 
low, even a minimal benefit to violence may be enough to entice a belligerent to 
attack civilians, whereas when the costs of violence are extremely high, even 


74 Much of the research on transnational terrorism uses a similar definition of terrorism (Stanton 
2013). 
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significant benefits to violence will not outweigh these costs. I posit that how a 
government or rebel group weighs the benefits of each of the three different 
strategies of violence - control, cleansing, and terrorism — depends in large part 
on an assessment of the opponent’s relationship with its civilian constituents. 
The greater the civilian support for the opponent in the disputed territory, the 
greater the threat these civilians pose for the belligerent and, therefore, the 
greater the benefit a belligerent is likely to obtain from using violence to control 
or eliminate these individuals.”> The smaller and more geographically concen- 
trated the opponent’s civilian constituency, the more feasible it is for a belliger- 
ent to eliminate this constituency entirely, as part of a strategy of cleansing. 
Finally, governments and rebel groups consider the extent to which the oppon- 
ent’s political institutions constrain decision making, creating incentives for 
leaders to respond to the demands of their domestic civilian constituents. The 
greater an opponent’s sensitivity to losses among its civilian constituents, the 
more likely it is that the opponent will respond to violence by making political 
concessions, thus making a strategy of terrorism more appealing. I now turn to 
a more detailed discussion of how belligerents calculate the benefits of each of 
these three strategies of violence: control, cleansing, and terrorism. 


Strategies of Control 


Limited violence aimed at forcing civilians to cooperate — a strategy of control - 
is likely to be useful in almost any civil war. Nearly all governments and rebel 
groups will, at some point, need to elicit information or resources from unco- 
operative civilians.”° Although belligerents may establish bases in their home 
regions, where civilian support is high, fighting a war often requires conducting 
military operations in regions where civilian loyalties lie with the opponent. In 
addition, even within the belligerent’s home region, support might not be 
unanimous and civilian cooperation might not be forthcoming. 

In his study of civil war violence, Stathis Kalyvas contends that it is not 
useful to think of civilians as having a particular loyalty to one side or the other 
in a civil war and that during times of intense conflict, civilians support 
whichever side is able to provide effective security.”” Others, however, argue 
that civilian loyalties may not shift so easily.7* Jason Lyall, Graeme Blair, and 
Kosuke Imai, for example, in their study of the conflict in Afghanistan, 


75 Tn her research on violence against civilians in conventional civil wars, Balcells zoxx similarly 
emphasizes the extent of support for the opponent in disputed territory. She argues that 
belligerents use indirect violence - bombardment of civilians — against territories under their 
opponents’ control, and are more likely to do so when civilian support for the opponent in these 
territories is high. In such cases, belligerents see civilians as a threat to their ability to gain control 
over these territories in the future. 

7é Kalyvas 2006. 77 Ibid. 78 Downes 2007; Steele 2011; Lyall, Blair, and Imai 2013. 
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demonstrate that not only are preexisting loyalties persistent, but that these 
loyalties shape civilian perceptions of government and insurgent violence.”? 
Like these scholars, I argue that civilians do often possess preexisting loyalties, 
and these loyalties shape belligerent incentives to adopt strategies of control. 
When popular support for the opponent is low, strategies of low-casualty 
control are likely to be sufficient to deter collaboration with the opponent; 
belligerents can identify suspected collaborators and target these individuals for 
punishment. As long as casualties remain low, domestic or international back- 
lash is likely to remain low; governments and rebel groups can point to a 
specific transgression on the part of the targeted individual, claiming this as 
evidence that the individual posed a significant enough threat to warrant arrest, 
torture, or even death. The low domestic and international costs of a strategy of 
low-casualty control, combined with its high value in eliciting cooperation from 
civilians, make it highly likely that belligerents will adopt such a strategy. 

High-casualty strategies of control are likely to draw greater domestic and 
international criticism and, therefore, come with higher domestic and inter- 
national costs. Thus, governments and rebel groups are only likely to pursue a 
strategy of high-casualty control when the benefits are significant enough to 
outweigh the high costs: when popular support for the opponent is high. In 
such cases, belligerents may increase violence in an attempt to deter civilians 
from aiding the opponent; rather than detaining or killing individual collabor- 
ators, however, belligerents are likely to target larger groups of civilians — 
perhaps entire families or villages. 

Kalyvas argues that violence aimed at controlling civilians is likely to be 
highest when control over a particular territory is contested.*° Although 
periods of high contestation are also likely to be periods of high suspicion 
regarding civilian loyalties, this is not always the case. In some conflicts, despite 
high military contestation over a particular territory, a group may be certain 
that it has strong civilian support, limiting the need to use violence as a means 
of controlling civilians. In Darfur, for example, territorial contestation was 
intense in the early years of the conflict, but the rebel groups — which had 
strong backing from civilians — did not use high levels of violence against 
civilians. Conversely, even if a group possesses monopoly control over an area, 
the group may not be assured of civilian loyalties. 

Some might argue that at the highest levels of support for the opponent, 
violence aimed at controlling civilians is unlikely, as belligerents know that 
controlling these territories is exceedingly difficult and would require violence 
on an extreme scale.** This might help to explain why violence aimed at 
controlling civilians varies across space within a given conflict; however, this 
argument is less useful for understanding variation in violence across civil wars. 


7? Lyall, Blair, and Imai 2013. 8° Kalyvas 1999; Kalyvas 2006. 
8° Balcells 2010; Balcells 2011. 
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Once conflicts reach a high enough level of violence to qualify as a civil war, 
contestation over civilian loyalties is likely to be significant at the national level, 
meaning that belligerents are unlikely to reach the point at which popular 
support for the opponent is so high that violence against these supporters 
becomes futile. 


Hs: The greater the civilian support for the opponent within the contested 
territory, the more likely it is that a belligerent will adopt a strategy of 
high-casualty control. 


Strategies of Cleansing 


Many belligerents might prefer if they could eliminate the opponent’s base of 
civilian support entirely, but engineering the complete removal of a population 
from disputed territory is beyond the capacity of most belligerents. The physical 
challenge of carrying out a strategy of cleansing is extraordinary; forcing 
massive population movements, as part of a strategy of low-casualty cleansing, 
or exterminating entire communities, as part of a strategy of high-casualty 
cleansing, demands not only extensive military resources, but also complex 
logistical coordination. The benefits of a strategy of cleansing, therefore, 
depend on the extent to which it is feasible to relocate or exterminate 
the opponent’s civilian constituents; this, in turn, depends on the size of the 
opponent’s civilian constituency in the territory under dispute as well as the 
degree to which the opponent’s civilian constituency is geographically concen- 
trated within that territory.** Larger, more geographically dispersed groups are 
more challenging to cleanse; under such circumstances, the benefits of cleansing 
are minimal. 

For governments, whether the territory in dispute is the entire country or a 
separatist region, the calculation regarding the benefits of cleansing is likely to be 
the same. If the rebel group draws its civilian support from a small, geographic- 
ally concentrated group — for example, a concentrated ethnic or religious 
minority — the government may see eliminating this group as both desirable, to 
cut the rebel group off from its civilian base, and attainable, because the group 
aiding the rebels is small enough that killing or forcibly relocating most group 
members is within the government’s means. Furthermore, when the group of 
civilians supporting the rebellion constitutes only a small percentage of the coun- 
try’s total population, the government may be able to use propaganda to margin- 
alize this small minority, minimizing domestic criticism of government violence. 


8? Downes 2007 similarly argues that indiscriminate violence can be an effective counterinsurgency 
strategy if the population supporting the insurgency is small and if the territory being contested is 
also small. 
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For rebel groups, however, the calculation regarding the benefits of cleansing 
is slightly different. While governments can call on existing bureaucratic 
structures — using police forces and local government officials in addition to 
the military — to implement a strategy of cleansing,*? rebel groups have more 
limited institutional resources. Thus, even if the government draws support 
from a geographically concentrated ethnic or religious minority, rebel groups 
may have difficulty carrying out a strategy of cleansing if the minority group 
inhabits a region far removed from the rebel group’s base of operations. 

Separatist rebel groups, however, may see cleansing as both strategically bene- 
ficial and logistically feasible. Separatist rebel groups often perceive “outsider” 
civilians living in the separatist region — civilians from a minority ethnic or religious 
group — as a threat to the rebel group; apart from their potential disloyalty, the 
presence of a large population of “outsider” civilians may also call into question 
the rebel group’s claim to the disputed territory. By homogenizing the population 
within the separatist region, the rebel group may believe that it will be able to 
make a stronger demand for autonomy, based on claims that the separatist region 
has an ethnic or religious population that is distinct from the rest of the country. 
For example, Susan Woodward argues that in Bosnia, leaders were aware that 
obtaining international recognition for a separatist region would likely require a 
referendum; ethnic cleansing thus served as a means of both militarily securing 
territory for the separatist group and ensuring a political majority in favor of 
autonomy.*+ However, even when cleansing may benefit the rebel group, if the 
“outsider” civilian population is large or geographically dispersed throughout 
the separatist region, cleansing may not be militarily feasible. 

Most governments and rebel groups that perceive a benefit to cleansing are 
likely to opt for strategies of low-casualty cleansing, using threats of violence to 
intimidate civilians into departing “voluntarily” from disputed territory or 
forcibly evacuating villages without killing their inhabitants. Because strategies 
of high-casualty cleansing use extreme violence to remove civilians from dis- 
puted territory, only those governments and rebel groups who perceive high 
benefits to violence, as well as low domestic and international costs to violence, 
will adopt such a strategy. 


He: 


H7: 





83 During the 1994 genocide in Rwanda, for example, local government officials were often 
instrumental in helping to carry out violence (Straus 2006). 
84 Woodward 1995. 
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Strategies of Terrorism 


While we often think of wars as ending in a victory for one side or the other, in 
fact, since the end of the Cold War, outright military victories in civil war have 
been rare.°’ With the large majority of civil wars ending through negotiated 
settlements rather than military victories, belligerents often aim to elicit the 
greatest political concessions possible from their opponents. Strategies of ter- 
rorism, which involve attacking the opponent’s civilian constituents as a means 
of increasing the costs of the conflict, are one way in which governments and 
rebel groups may attempt to secure greater concessions. A strategy of terrorism 
will only work, however, if the opponent is sensitive to losses among its civilian 
constituents and responds to losses by making concessions. When weighing the 
benefits of terrorism, therefore, governments and rebel groups make calcula- 
tions about their opponent’s sensitivity to civilian losses; they make such calcu- 
lations based largely on the nature of their opponent’s political institutions. 
In the section on the domestic costs of violence, I posited that governments and 
rebel groups whose political institutions encourage leaders to respond to the 
demands of the domestic public face high domestic costs to using violence against 
the opponent’s civilian constituents. For the same reasons, these governments 
and rebel groups are likely to be sensitive to violence directed at their own civilian 
constituents. As civilian losses rise, these governments and rebel groups are likely 
to face rising public discontent and pressure to put an end to violence, even if 
doing so means making political concessions. When facing an opponent whose 
political institutions encourage responsiveness to the public, therefore, belliger- 
ents are likely to perceive the opponent as sensitive to civilian losses and, 
therefore, as a potential target for terrorism. 

For governments, assessing whether a rebel group is likely to be sensitive to 
violent attacks on its constituency is difficult. Although some rebel groups 
appear to behave as representative and responsive governing bodies, the polit- 
ical institutions that rebel groups create in the territories under their control are 
often not fully formed, making it difficult to assess whether these institutions 
can hold rebel group leaders accountable to their civilian constituencies and, 
therefore, whether the group will respond to civilian suffering by giving in to 
government demands. Still, as I argued in the section on the domestic costs of 
violence, rebel group political institutions vary, with some rebel groups 
developing complex political institutions that perform a variety of tasks of 
governance and other rebel groups lacking any political structure. The more 
developed a rebel group’s political institutions, the more likely it is that the 
government will perceive the rebel group as responsive to the demands of its 
civilian constituents and the more likely it is that the government will view a 
strategy of terrorism as potentially valuable. 


85 DeRouen and Sobek 2004; Toft 2009. 
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Rebel groups also evaluate their opponent’s sensitivity to civilian losses, 
making use of available information about government political institutions.*® 
Because political institutions and norms in democratic countries create incen- 
tives for leaders to be responsive to the domestic public, rebel groups are likely 
to perceive democratic governments as vulnerable to domestic public pressure. 
Rebel groups facing democratic governments seek to exploit this vulnerability 
in their opponents by using violence deliberately in an attempt to manipulate 
public opinion.” Generating enough public pressure to force government 
concessions is challenging, but the broader institutional setting within demo- 
cratic countries — in particular, the tendency for democratic countries to protect 
the freedom of the press — makes it easier for rebel groups to capture public 
attention.** Because democratic governments have greater difficulty controlling 
the dissemination of information, it is more likely that details on terrorist 
attacks will be available to the domestic public, increasing the potential for 
such attacks to generate public demands for government concessions. 

Rebel groups are likely to perceive autocratic governments as less susceptible 
to domestic public pressure. As discussed in the section on the domestic costs of 
violence, in comparison to democratic governments, autocratic governments 
have fewer institutional incentives to respond to the demands of the domestic 
public. Efforts to use terrorist attacks as a means of mobilizing public pressure 
on the government to make concessions are unlikely to be effective against an 
autocratic opponent. Thus, the more democratic the government opponent, the 
more likely it is that the rebel group will adopt terrorist tactics. Rebel groups 
use terrorist tactics as a means of increasing the costs of the conflict, with the 
hope that this will increase domestic pressure on the government to resolve the 
conflict, forcing the government to make concessions that it previously was 
unwilling to make. 

Some might challenge the argument that the public in a democracy is likely 
to respond to terrorist attacks by pressuring the government to make conces- 
sions, and instead claim that the public is just as likely to respond to terrorist 
attacks by rallying in support of the government. Studies of the rally ‘round the 
flag effect, however, show that although an initial surge in public support for 
the government may follow dramatic events that occur during a war, this rally 
effect is likely to decline as the costs of a conflict mount.®? Once the public gains 
access to negative information — for example, about casualties incurred during a 
terrorist attack — it is difficult for a democratic government to counteract this 
information, thus making an increase in opposition to government policies 
more likely.?° As studies of terrorism in Israel have argued, although public 
support for parties or candidates advocating hardline policies may increase in 
the short term, terrorist violence may encourage the public to support more 


8° Stanton 2073. 87 Merom 2003. 88 Li 2005. 
89 Mueller 1973; Gartner and Segura 1998; Mueller 2005. 2° Merom 2003. 
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moderate, conciliatory policies over the long term.?* Rebel groups are aware of 
the risk of backlash associated with a strategy of terrorism, but choose this 
strategy both because their time horizons are long — they are willing to wait for 
public pressure on the government to build over time — and because other 
available alternatives for coercing the government are limited. 


H8: 





Although all belligerents have incentives to use terrorist attacks when fighting 
against opponents with political institutions that encourage responsiveness to 
civilian constituents, the form that terrorism takes will vary depending on how the 
belligerent weighs the domestic costs of violence. Governments and rebel groups 
that seek to maintain broad civilian constituencies - governments and rebel 
groups with inclusive political systems — cannot afford to use violence in ways 
that might lead to popular backlash. These governments and rebel groups use 
terrorism selectively, seeking to pressure the opponent by imposing high civilian 
costs, but not necessarily high civilian casualties - for example, by attacking 
infrastructure targets or destroying evacuated homes — in the hopes that avoiding 
civilian casualties will minimize backlash. Governments and rebel groups with 
narrower constituencies have greater flexibility in their use of violence; these 
governments and rebel groups are more likely to attack high-casualty targets. 


Ho: 


Table 1.1 summarizes these hypotheses on government and rebel group strat- 
egies of restraint, control, cleansing, and terrorism. 


ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATIONS FOR VIOLENCE AND RESTRAINT 


Three broad strands of argument dominate the literature on civilian 
targeting, emphasizing (1) the organizational structure of armed groups, 
(2) the military context, and (3) the influence of international factors. These 
arguments fall short, however, in that they emphasize particular costs or 
particular benefits to the use of violence against civilians. In contrast, the 
argument of this book addresses a wider range of costs and benefits within a 
single theoretical framework, in an effort to explain how governments and 


°* Berrebi and Klor 2006; Berrebi and Klor 2008. 
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TABLE 1.1 Summary of Hypotheses 


Strategy Hypotheses 





Restraint Hr: political institutions encourage leader responsiveness 

to public demands — 
government and rebel group restraint 

Hz: inclusive political system — 
government and rebel group restraint 

H3: government need for domestic and international 
support (unstable regime) — government restraint 

H«4: rebel group need for international support 
(autocratic opponent) — rebel group restraint 


High-Casualty Control Hs: high civilian support for the opponent in contested 
territory — 
government and rebel group high-casualty control 


High-Casualty Cleansing Hé: rebel group constituency is small and concentrated — 
government high-casualty cleansing 
H7: government constituency in separatist region is small 
and concentrated > 
rebel group high-casualty cleansing 


Terrorism and H8: opponent’s political institutions encourage 
High-Casualty Terrorism accountability to constituents > 
government and rebel group terrorism 
Ho: exclusionary political system — 
government and rebel group high-casualty terrorism 





rebel groups weigh these different incentives in making decisions about 
whether and how to target civilians. 


Organizational Structure 


The first strand of argument focuses on the organizational structure of armed 
groups as a key determinant of behavior. Some scholars within this strand of 
argument see restraint as the preferred strategy of belligerents; to succeed in 
civil war, belligerents need civilian support and, therefore, have incentives to 
treat civilians well. When violence does occur, it often takes place in the context 
of looting and is the work of individual soldiers, rather than a deliberate 
strategy on the part of the group. According to this view, restraint is most 
likely when groups have the organizational capacity to control soldiers’ use of 
violence.?* Jeremy Weinstein offers an explanation for why some rebel groups 


°* Weinstein 2005; Humphreys and Weinstein 2006; Weinstein 2007. See also Azam 2002; Azam 
2006. 
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lack the capacity to control their members, positing that rebel groups who have 
access to external funding — obtained from a foreign government or through the 
trafficking of natural resources — are dominated by recruits interested primarily 
in short-term rewards, creating organizational structures plagued with discip- 
line problems that lead to abuses of civilians.?? Rebel groups without access to 
external funding, in contrast, attract recruits with the promise of long-term 
political gains and support their operations by developing strong ties with local 
communities. Because these groups depend heavily on civilians for support, 
they face particularly high domestic costs to violence, creating incentives for 
restraint. And comprised of members highly committed to the cause, these 
groups are better able to enforce discipline within their organizations, leading 
to lower levels of violence against civilians. 

Although it is certainly true that some portion of the violence against 
civilians that takes place during civil war is individually motivated, these 
arguments about organizational control fail to acknowledge that governments 
and rebel groups may perceive benefits to the use of violence against civilians. 
Governments and rebel groups often incorporate civilian targeting into their 
strategies for waging war, using attacks on civilians as a means of undermining 
their opponent’s base of support or increasing the costs of the conflict for the 
opponent; in these cases, effective discipline and control are likely to lead to 
increased, rather than decreased, violence against civilians.?* In addition, while 
these arguments acknowledge that groups may face different domestic costs to 
the use of violence, these arguments do not consider the international costs of 
violence. 

More recent work on the organizational dynamics of armed groups acknow- 
ledges that violence against civilians is often strategically motivated, but 
emphasizes that nonstrategically motivated violence, or opportunistic violence, 
is also common in civil war and can plague even those armed groups that seek 
to restrain violence.?> These approaches are best conceived as arguments that 
can coexist with the strategic arguments advanced in this book, rather than as 
alternatives. Amelia Hoover Green, for example, contends that in order for 
armed groups to control the use of violence, leaders must use discipline to 
reward desired behavior and punish transgressions, as well as implement 
political education to align the preferences of armed group members with those 
of the group leadership.?° Similarly, Devorah Manekin finds that limiting 
opportunistic violence requires a strong military hierarchy and an effective 
command structure, able to enforce discipline, while Elisabeth Wood makes 


°3 Weinstein 2005; Weinstein 2007. See also Hovil and Werker 2005; Salehyan, Siroky, and Wood 
2014. Hovil and Werker point to another mechanism through which external financing may 
increase incentives for violence, arguing that rebel groups may attack civilians to convince an 
external sponsor that they are active. 

°4 For a discussion of this point, see Wood 2009. 

°5 Wood 2006; Wood 2009; Hoover Green 2011; Manekin 2013. °° Hoover Green 2011. 
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similar arguments regarding the organizational structures that help groups to 
prevent their members from perpetrating sexual violence in war.?” 

Also within this organizational strand of argument, Dara Cohen argues that 
much of the sexual violence occurring during civil war is driven not by a lack of 
organizational control, leading to opportunistic violence, but by other organiza- 
tional imperatives — in particular, the need for armed groups to build group 
cohesion.?® She argues that armed groups lacking social cohesion, such as 
governments or rebel groups that rely on forced conscription or abduction to 
fill their ranks, may use group-perpetrated sexual violence as a means of 
strengthening group bonds. Again, such organizational motivations for violence 
might be present alongside strategic motivations for violence against civilians. 


Military Context 


The second strand of argument focuses on the way in which the military 
context affects belligerent behavior. Two of the most common arguments 
regarding the military context view civilian targeting as a strategy belligerents 
adopt when they have few other options for confronting their opponent 
militarily. In his analysis of civilian targeting in interstate war, Alexander 
Downes argues that it is only when conflicts become too costly to bear that 
governments are willing to carry out large-scale attacks on an opponent’s 
civilian constituency.?? While governments often refrain from targeting civil- 
ians at the outset of a war, when conflicts develop into wars of attrition, 
governments become desperate to reduce costs to their own troops and society 
and use attacks on the opponent’s civilian population as a substitute for fighting 
costly military engagements.*°° It is possible that a similar logic drives civilian 
targeting in civil wars, with governments and rebel groups attacking civilians 
out of desperation to minimize their own losses. In an interstate war, however, 
targeting the opponent’s civilian constituents involves attacking foreign civil- 
ians, whereas in a civil war, targeting the opponent’s civilian constituents 
involves attacking citizens of one’s own country. A government facing a domes- 
tic rebellion may be able to limit its military losses by attacking the rebel 
group’s civilian base of support instead of engaging the rebel group militarily, 
but in doing so, the government would still be incurring costs in the form of 
damage to its own citizens, infrastructure, and territory as well as potential 
domestic backlash. Thus, the domestic costs of civilian targeting may be higher 
in civil wars than in interstate wars. 

A second military context argument makes a similar claim, arguing that 
belligerents target civilians when they have few other available military options. 
Rather than emphasizing the costs of the conflict, however, this argument posits 


°7 Wood 2006; Wood 2009; Manekin 2013. °8 Cohen 2013. 
?? Downes 2006; Downes 2008. "°° Downes 2006; Downes 2008. 
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that the relative strength of the belligerents drives strategy. A government or 
rebel group that is weak in comparison to its opponent or that has suffered 
significant military losses may use attacks on the opponent’s constituents as a 
substitute for fighting direct military engagements.*°* Strong belligerents are 
likely to refrain from attacks on civilians; such groups are able to confront their 
opponents militarily and do not need to use extreme tactics to attain victory. 
Others have suggested an alternate mechanism, positing that weak rebel groups 
and rebel groups depleted by military losses have difficulty eliciting voluntary 
civilian cooperation and thus have incentives to obtain resources through 
looting or coercion, leading to increased violence against civilians. "°? 

A third military context argument argues that violence against civilians is 
linked to contestation over territory. Stathis Kalyvas posits that when contest- 
ation over territory is high, governments and rebel groups have incentives to 
use selective violence against individuals suspected of aiding the opponent as a 
means of coercing civilian cooperation and thereby extending control over 
territory.*©? When territorial control is complete, belligerents do not need to 
use violence to elicit cooperation; the pervasive presence of the armed group 
and its threat of violence is enough to prompt “voluntary” collaboration. In 
areas of partial control, however, some individuals may choose to provide 
information to the opponent, increasing belligerent incentives to use violence 
as a means of deterring collaboration with the enemy. In addition, the avail- 
ability of information about suspected collaborators makes it possible to iden- 
tify and target these individuals. Thus, as contestation increases — when one 
side’s monopoly control over territory is challenged — violence against civilians 
may escalate as governments and rebel groups attempt to convince civilians that 
aiding the other side will be costly.*°* As a belligerent’s control over territory 
declines, the belligerent’s access to reliable sources of information also declines, 
making it more difficult to identify suspected enemy collaborators and, thus, 
increasing the likelihood that the belligerent will use indiscriminate violence 
rather than selective violence. 

Scholars have pointed to at least two other aspects of the military context 
that may influence behavior: guerrilla warfare and the number of warring 
factions. Arguments about guerrilla warfare hypothesize that because rebel 
groups using guerrilla warfare rely heavily on civilians for support, govern- 
ments have stronger incentives to attack civilians in conflicts involving guerrilla 
warfare than in conflicts involving conventional warfare."®? As Laia Balcells 
has shown, however, even in conventional civil wars, belligerents may have 
incentives to target civilians. When prewar political mobilization is high, civil- 
ians often develop strong ties to one side or the other; when civilians loyal to the 


re® Valentino, Huth, and Balch-Lindsay 2004; Hultman 2007. See also research on terrorism, such 
as Crenshaw 1981; Pape 2003. 

102 Wood 2010; Wood, Kathman, and Gent 2012; Wood 2014a; Wood 2014b. 

t03 Kalyvas 2006. "4 Kalyvas 1999. 125 Valentino, Huth, and Balch-Lindsay 2004. 
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opponent are present behind the frontlines, belligerents may seek to eliminate 
this civilian threat.'°° 

Within the literature on terrorism, some have argued that the number of 
insurgent factions influences patterns of violence. According to this view, 
groups use terrorist violence as a means of outbidding rival factions for support 
from civilian constituencies, meaning that conflicts involving multiple rebel 
groups are associated with a greater likelihood of rebel group terrorism.*°” It 
is also possible that the presence of multiple rebel groups affects government 
incentives for violence, increasing the strain on the government’s military 
resources and, thus, increasing the likelihood that the government will target 
civilians as a substitute for fighting costly military engagements. 

All of these arguments regarding the military context rightly point out that 
belligerent incentives for violence vary across cases of civil war. And it is 
reasonable to argue that characteristics of the military context influence incen- 
tives for violence. Yet the military context is only one set of factors that 
belligerents weigh in assessing the value of violence against civilians. The 
strategic context is also defined by the opponent’s relationship to its civilian 
constituents — the strength of the opponent’s civilian support and its sensitivity 
to civilian losses. A more complete analysis of violence against civilians requires 
an understanding of how belligerents weigh these incentives for violence against 
the potential domestic and international costs of violence. 


International Factors 


A final set of alternative arguments looks at the influence of international 
factors on belligerent behavior. Although these arguments acknowledge that 
violence against civilians may be costly internationally, many of these argu- 
ments miscalculate how governments and rebel groups respond to the inter- 
national costs of violence. Some international legal scholars, for example, argue 
that by ratifying an international agreement, a government signals that the 
agreement is in its interest; for this reason, governments generally comply with 
the agreements they ratify.‘°® Scholars focusing on international human rights 
law have challenged this view, however, demonstrating that governments do 
not always intend to comply with the human rights treaties they ratify — for 
example, some governments may view ratification as a means of distracting 
attention from their poor human rights record. Thus, treaty ratification does not 
necessarily predict compliance.'°? Even if a government believes compliance 
with international humanitarian law is in its interest at the time of ratification, 
however, interests may change, particularly when a government is faced with a 


726 Balcells 2010; Balcells 2orr. *°7 Bloom 2005; Kydd and Walter 2006; Chenoweth 2010. 

1°08 See, for example, Chayes and Chayes 1993. 

*°? Hathaway 2002; Neumayer 2005; Hafner-Burton and Tsutsui 2007; Hafner-Burton, Tsutsui, 
and Meyer 2008; Vreeland 2008. 
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challenge to its domestic authority. Incentives to target civilians are strong 
during civil war and, for some governments, may outweigh the international 
costs associated with violating an international agreement. 

Other scholars have argued that in interstate wars, reciprocity can motivate 
compliance with international humanitarian law: governments may be more 
likely to abide by their international legal commitments when they believe that 
their opponent will do so as well.**° As James Morrow points out, however, 
although reciprocity may motivate belligerents to abide by some types of 
international humanitarian legal commitments, such as commitments requiring 
respect for prisoners of war, reciprocity may be weaker with regard to violence 
against civilians because even if the other side retaliates by attacking civilians, 
soldiers are not directly harmed.*** In addition, in civil wars, governments 
might not trust their rebel opponents to abide by international law, particularly 
since rebel groups cannot commit themselves formally by ratifying inter- 
national agreements. 

Another argument, also emphasizing international factors, posits that eco- 
nomic and political interdependence can encourage government restraint. In a 
country whose economy is heavily reliant on international trade, for example, 
the government may be concerned that civilian targeting will offend key trading 
partners, while a government that participates extensively in international 
organizations may face pressure to maintain a favorable reputation.*’* This 
strand of argument is right to claim that some governments are more sensitive 
than others to the international consequences of their actions. Economically 
and politically interdependent states, however, are not the states most likely to 
weigh heavily the international costs of their behavior during civil war; most 
states, even highly interdependent states, can withstand the loss of trade or 
decline in reputation that might result from abusing civilians during civil war. 
Instead, it is the states that need domestic and international support to secure 
their domestic rule that are most sensitive to the international consequences of 
their actions. 

Similarly, some claim that rebel groups receiving backing from democracies 
are less likely to target civilians, as democracies are likely to withhold aid from 
abusive groups and to pressure groups they support to comply with inter- 
national human rights standards." "? It is true that rebel groups seeking support 
from Western international constituencies face higher international costs to 
violence. However, a rebel group’s need for support from Western constitu- 
encies depends on the domestic context — in particular, on the rebel group’s 
ability to generate domestic pressure on the government to negotiate. Rebel 
groups unable to generate domestic pressure on the government need diplo- 
matic backing from international actors as a means of mobilizing additional 


"T° Morrow and Jo 2006; Morrow 2007; Morrow 2014. 1H Morrow 2014. 
12 Harff 2003. 13 Salehyan, Siroky, and Wood 2014. 
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pressure on the government. These rebel groups exercise restraint in the hope of 
winning international support, but are not always successful, meaning that 
rebel group restraint is not necessarily correlated with backing from Western 
or democratic governments or intergovernmental organizations. 


CONCLUSION 


In this chapter, I have argued that much of the violence that governments and 
rebel groups direct against civilians during civil war is strategic. Governments 
and rebel groups use violence against civilians in an attempt to control civilians 
or territory, to cleanse territories with heterogeneous populations, or as a form 
of terrorism, to force the opponent into making concessions. Exercising 
restraint with respect to civilian populations is also often a strategic decision, 
taken in an effort to obtain advantages in the conflict. Which of these strategies 
of violence a government or rebel group chooses to adopt with respect to 
civilian populations depends on how the government or rebel group weighs 
the costs and benefits of violence and, in particular, on how they expect 
domestic and international constituencies to respond to violence. Governments 
and rebel groups weigh the costs of violence based on an assessment of their 
own relationship with domestic and international constituencies, while govern- 
ments and rebel groups weigh the benefits of violence based on an assessment of 
their opponent’s relationship with its constituents. To assess these hypotheses, 
I constructed an original data set on government and rebel group violence 
against civilians, which I describe in detail in Chapter 2. This new data set, 
which includes all civil wars from 1989 to 2010, measures not only the level of 
government and rebel group violence against civilians, but also the many forms 
that abuse of civilians may take. 
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